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eye loves to glance towards distant regions. The
images which it sees may be illusive; but like the
illusive images which people imagined they had seen
from the Canaries or the Azores, long before the time
of ColumbuSj they may lead to the discovery of a new
world.'

In the history of the physical sciences, the three
stages which we have just described as the empirical,
the classifieatory, and the theoretical, appear gene-
rally in chronological order. I say, generally, for
there have been instances, as in the case just quoted
of Philolaos, where the results properly belonging to
the third have been anticipated in the first stage.
To the quick eye of genius one case may be like a
thousand, and one experiment, well chosen, may
lead to the discovery of an absolute law. Besides,
there are great chasms in the history of science.
The tradition of generations is broken by political
or ethnic earthquakes, and the work that was nearly
finished has frequently had to be done again from
the beginning, when, a new surface had been, formed
for the growth of a new civilisation. The succession,
however, of these three stages is no doubt the natural
one, and it is very properly observed in the study
of every science. The student of botany Logins as
a collector of plants. Taking each plant by itself, he
observes its peculiar character, its habitat, its proper
season, its popular or unscientific name. He learns
to distinguish between the roots, the stem, the leaves,
the flower, the calyx, the stamina, and pistils. lie
learns, so to say, the practical grammar of the plant
before he can begin to compare, to arrange, arid